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The SuakineBerber Railway. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. WYLDE. 


(Reprinted from the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” March 14). 


THE original promoter of the Suakin-Berber Railway, which, after more than 
two years’ consideration, is at last in course of construction, is Mr. A. B. 
Wy pe, son of Mr. Wy tpg, who, for upwards of twenty years, was the head 
of the Slave-trade Department in the Foreign Office. ‘The Department over 
which Mr. WyYLpk:, sen., presided, in addition to Slave-trade repression, 
exercised a general jurisdiction over all African affairs ; and no one interested 
in the suppression of Slavery and in the development of the resources of 
Africa could fail to have his attention directed to Suakin and to the western 
coast of the Red Sea, the great outlets for the Slaves collected by the Arab 
Slave-hunters in the interior of the Soudan. When, therefore, the scheme 
for the construction of a railway from Suakin to Berber was first brought 
to Mr. WyLpr’s notice by his son, it was warmly supported by Mr. Wy pr, 
sen., and by his friends. 

Mr. Wy vpe’s son has been established in business in the Red Sea for some 
years, having houses at Jeddah and at Suakin, and from his knowledge of 
the country and his intimate relations with the late GENERAL GorDON, his 
opinion is worth more than that of most people as to the commercial value 
of the Eastern Soudan. When GENERAL GORDON was appointed Governor- 
General of the Soudan by IsmMatL PasHa, it was Mr. Wy tope’s business to 
forward to Khartoum all the European goods which GorDon required. 
Everything European which Gorpon wanted was sent from Suakin by camel 
to Berber, and thence forwarded to Khartoum by river. The cost of camel 
transport between Suakin and Berber was, and probably still will be, if the 
road is once more opened, £10 per ton. The freight thus carried formed 
the chief source of the wealth of the Hadendowas, who are now in arms 
against us. This enormous freight was, of course, almost prohibitive on all 
but the most indispensable articles required by the natives, and it was by 
reflecting on this subject that the WyLprs, father and son, came to the 
conclusion that the only way to save the Soudan and to open up the Nile 
valley to Western commerce was to construct a railway between Suakin 
and Berber, which would place the Red Sea within less than twenty-four 
hours’ journey of the Nile, and enable vendors of English goods to convey 
them at a comparatively small cost to all parts of the country watered by 
the Nile and its affuents. A committee was formed, under the auspices of 
the DuKE oF SUTHERLAND, and it was decided to apply to the Egyptian 
Government to construct a narrow-gauge railway for the 280 miles which at 
present offer an all but insurmountable obstacle to GENERAL GRAHAM'S 
expedition. Lorp GRANVILLE, true to the ministerial formula that England 
had no concern in the Soudan, refused to take any measures to press its 
construction upon the Government. A Commission, however, was appointed 
by the Egyptian Government, which reported strongly in favour of the 
construction of the line. Lorp Durrrrin also warmly recommended its 
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construction, and GENERAL GorDON expressed the strongest opinion as to its 
absolute necessity if the Soudan was to be retained. The matter, however, 
was hung up for nearly twelve months, and then the decision to evacuate 
the Soudan dismayed the hearts of the projectors. Now that our Govern- 
ment is going to construct a broad-gauge railway in hot haste for military 
purposes over the same track as that which it was proposed to take three 
years ago for purposes of. commerce and philanthropy, our representative 
had an interview with Messrs. WYLDE upon the commercial prospects of 
the district served by the new line. Mr. Wy bE is very sanguine, believing, 
with nearly every one who knows the locality, that there is a great future in 
store for British trade in Central Africa and in the Nile Valley as soon as the 
river has been connected with the sea by the railroad. 

“ And Suakin,” said Mr. Wy pe, “if the railway is made, is destined to 
rival Alexandria yet. It will be the great commercial entrepot of North 
Africa. Even as it is, when all merchandise dribbles on camel-back across 
the desert, it has grown in importance, until now it is one of the first trading 
stations on the East African coast. One great disadvantage, however, that it 
labours under is that, in common with the rest of the littoral of the Red 
Sea, it has to import nearly all its grain from the Persian Gulf or from 
India. If, however, the railway should be made, it is needless to say that not 
only Suakin, but all the Red Sea coasts, would derive their grain supply 
from the Valley of the Nile, and the transport of this grain would form no 
small item of revenue to the railway. As much as 18,000 tons of grain is 
imported into Suakin every year. The only district in the neighbourhood 
that will grow grain is the small patch of land near Tokar, OsmMAN DIGNA 
was one of my customers, and, like other chiefs, was in the habit of buying 
wholesale, in order to retail grain to his subjects. How he has managed to 
get along this last year I do not know. His men must often have been on 
short commons, although they have very extensive herds upon which they 
can live. Their bread supplies, however, would run short. From Suakin 
a steamer runs every week to Suez, carrying about three or four hundred 
tons of goods, while the monthly stcamer carries about the same weight from 
Suakin to London and other ports. This trade is capable of large develop- 
ment, and those who saw the quantities of Manchester piece goods which 
were cleared out when the road had been blocked for three months, and it 
was expected that the Arabs would rush the town, were surprised at the 
stock which was required to carry on trade with the interior. Business at 
present is confined to goods that will bear the cost of transit across the 
desert, but when the railway is completed there will be an enormous impetus 
given to trade of every kind, and we may safely calculate upon a minimum 
yearly carriage of 150,000 tons. The great difficulty of the natives around 
the coast is want of water. Whercver there is water they can grow anything 
they like. At Tokar, before the rebellion, cotton plantations flourished, the 
one difficulty being an occasional lack of rain. If by chance a raincloud 
passes over the desert it becomes as green as a meadow for a few days, and 
then all is burned up again. On the Nile the natives cannot sell the produce 
of their land, so they grow no more than they absolutely need. Give them 
an opening for their grain, and they will very soon cut out all foreign 
producers who at present supply the Suakin market. Nor is there any 
reason why Suakin should not become a great grain-exporting port, and that 
the English market may be supplied by farmers round Khartoum. Another 
aspect of the question which should not be overlooked is the effect which 
the development of commerce has upon the Slave-trade. At present OSMAN 
Dicna and his people, who are inveterate Slave-traders, find that human 
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merchandise, which can not only transport itself across the desert, but 
carry the goods and chattels of its owners, is almost the only trade that 
can pay. Give them another outlet for their energies, help them to make 
money otherwise than by dealing in black ivory, and we shall see the Slave- 
trade extirpated where it has hitherto defied all attempts at its repression. 
So far from despairing of the Soudan, I think that with the railway and a 
decent government, instead of being an incumbrance, it may become a great 
mart for English merchandise and a source of wealth to the Government 
which rules it.” 








GENERAL GORDON ON THE SUAKIN-BERBER RAILWAY. 


“ UNITED SERVICE CLUus, 
“ 37th December, 1882. 
“(My DEAR Mr. WYLDE, 


“You ask me my opinion on the subject of a railway between 
Suakin-Berber, 

‘Speaking from long experience in the Soudan, I feel convinced that 
until such a communication is made no real progress can be reckoned on in 
those countries. Their being so near Egypt proper, and yet so backward 
as they are, is simply owing to the great difficulty existing in getting to and 
from them to the Red Sea; a belt of arid sand of 280 miles separates them 
from civilization, and till this is spanned no real progress can be made. 

“The Khedive, IsMait Pasna, fully recognized this great point, for, as 
His Highness often told me, he wished the Railway made up the Nile simply 
for the facilities he would then have of supervising the Government of the 
Soudan, and though the line up the Nile is wrongly chosen, yet he was right 
as to the importance of a regular communication from Egypt to the Soudan, 
‘There can be not the least doubt but that the route, Suakin to Berber, is 
the true natural route to be opened. 

“Had this route been opened when I was in the Soudan it would have 
been infinitely more simple to have governed those countries, The hidden 
misery of peoples in the dark places of the Soudan exists because no light is 
thrown on those lands, which light this Railway would give; and it is certain, 
when it 1s known that the Railway is completed, an entire change will take 
place in the whole of this country. ! 

‘‘ As long as the present state of affairs (with no communications) exists 
there will be revolts and misery, and this will entail many thousands .per 
annum on the exchequer of Egypt, for it is certain that Egypt cannot throw. 
off the Soudan and allow other countries to take it. | 

“Had I time I could say much more on the subject. I conclude in 
saying that the Railway is a sine gud non for the well-being of the Soudan, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“C. G. GORDON, 
“To Mr. A. B. Wy pk, ; 
“ Westfield, Putney.” 
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OSMAN DIGNA. 


Osman ALI, or, as he is sometimes called, ABUBEKR DiGNa, the Maup1’s Emir, 
or lieutenant, in the Eastern Soudan, is the grandson of a Turkish merchant 
and Slave-dealer who settled at Suakin some time in the beginning of the 
century. This was long before the seaport passed from Turkish to Egyptian 
rule, and in the heyday of its prosperity as a place of export of Slaves to the 
Arabian coast of the Red Sea. AHMED AGA EL Diana, as the Turk was 
named, married a woman of the Hadendowa tribe, a semi-nomad people 
whose headquarters are at Fillik, not far from Kassala, and whose territories 
extend from Fillik some two hundred miles to the hills in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Suakin. In accordance with the tribal custom the 
children born of this marriage assumed their mother’s nationality, and 
AuMeED AGa’s eldest son, ABUBEKR, the present Emir’s father, was regarded 
as a Hadendowa pure and simple. ABuUBEKR bequeathed to his two sons, 
Osman and AHMED, a thriving trade in European cottons and cutlery, as also. 
in “hubba soda ”—“ black ivory grain’’—the slang term which the dyel/abs, 
or Slave-dealers apply to their human chattels. When Osman and his 
brother AHMED succeeded to their father’s business the house of DiGNa 
reached the height of its prosperity. The headquarters of the firm were at 
Suakin, on the outskirts of which was OsMAn’s garden, where nowadays the 
British soldier, off duty, and with his hands in his pockets, may occasionally 
be seen smoking the pipe of contemplation. The Suakin branch of the 
business was managed by AHMED. His brother OsMAN, of a more restless 
and adventurous disposition was travelling partner, and he travelled far and 
wide, for the Dicnas had agencies at Jeddah, Kassala, Berber, Khartoum, 
Sennaar, El Obeid, and even at remote Darfur. In exchange for European 
goods, the Suakin house received from these localities ostrich feathers, gums, 
ivory, pepper, skins, and other Central African produce, besides black slaves,. 
some of whom were sold at the various places at which the Dignawah 
caravans called on their slow march to the coast, while others were shipped 
on board the firm’s dhows for the trip to Jeddah, where there was always a 
market for them. His long journeys over the Soudan were useful to OsMAN 
DiGNa in a sense which he did not realise when he began them. They 
enabled him to become acquainted with the leaders of the anti-Egyptian 
movement which, though not culminating in rebellion until the year 1881-2, 
was distinctly recognisable at least as early as 1869-70. A man apparently 
of a reflective as well as active character, Omuan detected the spirit of revolt, 
which was spreading throughout the inner Soudan, its south-western regions 
especially—the regions which ZEBEHR PASHA, ZEBEHR’S son SULIMAN, and other 
Chiefs, had studded with their “zerebas,” or fortified camps, from which either 
they, or others with whom they were in alliance used to sally forth on their 
man-hunting expeditions. 
ZEBEHR PASHA. 


_ In those years OsMAN made the acquaintance of ZEBEHR PasHa. When on 
the eve of Baker's expedition to Suakin, ZEBEHR wrote, in his own name 
and that of the Egyptian Government, a letter and proclamation to OSMAN 
DicNa, he reminded him of their former meeting in Kordofan. ZEBEHR’S 
letter was eloquently and gracefully expressed, and most loyal in tone—but 
whether ZEBEHR believed that it would have the slightest effect in bringing 
OsMAN to reason is quite another question. 


THE MAHDI. 


It may be remarked, in passing, that at this very time, too, a young man 
named MAHOMET ACHMET—the future Mahdi—was on his travels. Having 
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run away from his carpenter’s apprenticeship, he was. moving about from one 
so-called theological “school”’ to another ; by his austerities acquiring, among 
some of the most abjectly superstitious races of the earth, a great reputation 
for magical powers ; and gradually forming among the Baggara and other 
Soudanese chiefs the friendships and the marriage alliances which he found 
so useful after he disowned the Egyptian Government and all but exterminated 
the first body of the Khedive’s troops which was sent to capture him. It 
would be interesting to know whether the two ever met in the course of 
their wanderings—say during the seven or eight years subsequent to 1870, 
a period which covers the first popular recognition of MAHOMET ACHMET as 
a great Dervish, and OsmMan Diena’s first projects of revolt against the 
Egyptian Government. 


THE TRADE IN SLAVES. 


About the year 1870, the prosperity of the Diana family began to decline, 
and in seven years it fell. One of the causes of its earlier luck suggests 
some not very flattering reflections on the character of Turkish—or, what 
amounts to the same thing, Egyptian—rule everywhere. OsMAn’s brother 
filled for many years the office of sheikh or chief of the community—or, as 
we might call it, “ guild’’—of merchants in Suakin. As sheikh, he was the 
intermediary between the Government and the class of the population which 
he represented. As sheikh, too, AHMED Diana had abundant oportunities 
of assisting the family concern, even in such a nefarious traffic as the sale of 
Slaves. As sheikh of the merchants, his first business was to make hay 
whilst the sun shone—to help himself. In this respect he was neither better 
nor worse than the rest of his fellow countrymen and co-religionists. AHMED 
was, however, superseded in his office by the present incumbent, CHINAWI BEy, a 
wealthy merchant, originally from Jeddah, who is said to have built and to 
own most of the houses on the island of Suakin, and who (but perhaps this 
may be the account of those who dislike him for personal reasons) is some- 
times described by his fellow townsmen as the most grasping and ruthless of 
‘usurers. OsMAN DiGNa and Company sustained serious losses in the capture, 
by a British cruiser, of one or two cargoes of Slaves on their way to Jeddah 
from a creek near Suakin. The vigilance of the English officials neces- 
sitated great precaution in the conveyance of Slaves to the coast, and in 
embarking them for Arabia. Suakin being tov closely watched, the caravan 
leaders used to avoid the seaport, and by unfrequented paths to deposit their 
captives by twos and threes at some unfrequented spot on the shore, whence 
they might be run across the Red Sea when opportunity offered. Then came 
the Anglo-Egyptian Slave Convention, which completed the alarm. and 
disgust of the dye//abs, and of all who were more or less directly interested in the 
maintenance of a traffic which they held to be permitted by Divine law. It 
was then that Osman Diana, reduced to despair by the commercial ruin of 
his house, formed his first schemes of rebellion. 


OSMAN STIRS UP REBELLION. 


The spot where this occurred is the prettiest in the neighbourhood of 
Suakin. It is close to a splendid sycamore’ tree, which overspreads the 
principal well from which Suakin is supplied, and over which, in the rainy 
season, it seems to float like a Brobdignagian green bouquet. To this spot, 
about a mile from the town, OsMAN DiGNa, one day,'seven or eight years ago, 
invited some of his intimate friends to a secret conference. They met, and 
Osman harangiied them in a pretty violent speech. The story is that he 
denounced the alliance of a Mahommedan Power, such as Egypt was, with the 
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Frankish nations ; that he predicted the commercial ruin of the Soudan as a 
consequence of the prohibition of the Slave-traffic ; and that he proposed the 
disarmament that very night of the weak Egyptian garrison, and the 
proclamation of Arab independence ; and that he then produced a Koran 
upon which he urged his hearers to swear fellowship with him in his 
revolutionary enterprise. ‘‘ The Hadendowas, the Amarars, the Beni Amers, 
all the tribes of the Eastern Soudan,” said OsMAN DiaGna, “ will support us.’’ 
As the local garrison consisted chiefly’ of a few harmless policemen and 
decrepit warriors with rusty arms and ragged clothes, it might perhaps have 
been overthrown without much exertion; and ina few years afterwards the 
Soudanitribes did join OsMAN. But on this occasion OsMANn’s friends stared and 
smiled at him. They clearly showed that they thought him a “ magnoon ” 
—ape, fool, ass, as the word may be freely and variously translated. Ac- 
cording to one account of this singular interview, one of the audience 
remarked that it would be wiser to petition Ismait PasHa; “‘ IsMAIL ” screamed 
Osman, “‘IsmaiL is a Frank, he is a traitor to his religion, he has agreed 
with the Christians to destroy the customs of Islam, and the Christians 
themselves wish to liberate our Slaves in order that they themselves may 
possess them.’”? OsMAN could make nothing of them; in a fit of anger he 
told them they deserved whatever hard fate the Christians might bring upon 
them, and cursing them roundly for their want of spirit and of fidelity to 
their country and their religion, he turned away and set out for the Erkowit 
hills, the high ridges of which, thirty miles off, are seen from Suakin. 
This is, in its main features, the story which the present writer gathered at 
Suakin thirteen or fourteen months ago. 


HE CASTS IN HIS LOT WITH THE MAHDI. 


During the next six years OsMAN appears to have been engaged in 
travelling about the Soudan, extending his visits to Khartoum and beyond 
it. It would appear that he was somewhere in the Central Soudan, when, 
in the summer of 1881, MAHOMET AcHMET, from his retreat in the little island 
of Abba in the White Nile, proclaimed himself to be the true Mahdi. How- 
ever that may have been, he lost no time, when once the Mahdi’s insurrec- 
tion was fairly started, in throwing in his lot with the new Prophet. By his 
capture of El Obeid, in 1883, the Mahdi gained an influence and a holy 
reputation which were increased only by two subsequent feats, the destruction 
of Hicks Pasna’s force, and the capture of Khartoum. In the spring of 1883 
Osman DiGNaA, with his head full of grand schemes, reached El Obeid, where 
he paid his tribute of reverence to God’s Prophet, and offered to serve the 
new cause in the Red Sea territories. Osman’s offer was accepted. He left 
Obeid with the title of ‘‘Emir” or the Dervish of God, and with letters 
which he was to distribute to the tribal Sheikhs, and in which they were 
ordered to acknowledge Osman's authority. He was joined by his brother 
AHMED from Suakin, who, before starting for the interior, sold all the 
DiGNa property in the place. 


INCREASE OF THE REBELLION. 


AHMED held high rank under his brother Osman. But a much more 
influential ally than AHMED was the SHEIKH MAHOMED Tauir, originally of 
Damer, a small town and district near Berber. The accession of SHEIKH TAHIR 
indicates another of the very numerous and complex motives of the Soudan 
insurrection. The Slave chiefs were principally impelled by resentment at 
interference with their inhuman calling, and the Slave traders have been the 
prime movers of the insurrection ; they were the first to support the MAHDI, 
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and they are still the backbone of his following. Others joined in the in- 
surrection, partly from genuine religious motives, partly from dynastic reasons 
—both which were combined in SHEIKH TanHir. Anancestor of SHEIKH TAHIR 
was chief of Damer when the Egyptians conquered the country sixty-five 

ears ago; and he was implicated in the massacre of the Egyptian leader, 
SMAIL PASHA, and his companions by the KinG oF SHENpy. Ismait and his 
followers were burnt alive ; and SHEIKH ABUTALEB (SHEIKH TAHIR’s ancestor), 
together with the “ Tiger” of Shendy, fled to Abyssinia. Shendy and 
Damer have been hotbeds of disaffection ever since. In the eyes of the 
people the dispossessed SHEIKH TAHIR embodied their country’s ancient cause, 
and his influence was strengthened still more by his reputation for sanctity. 
Whenever he went abroad SHEIKH TAHIR was surrounded by crowds struggling 
for the honour of kissing his hands, feet, or raiment. His admirers poured 
gifts upon him, among which were many Slaves. Pious as SHEIKH TAHIR was, 
he had taste and aptitude for worldly avocations; and he had even Slave- 
dealing transactions with the far-travelled OsmMAN Digna. The Suakin 
gossips say that the holy man sometimes lost pretty heavily in his partner- 
ships with OsMAN. Here, then, was a man who, in addition to his great 
popularity and —— reputation for piety, inherited an obligation of 
revenge. He and OsMAN were friends. They had a common grievance. 
Their opportunity had come. And they seized it. Or rather, OsMAN had 
seized it already ; for he had been invested with his Emirship at El Obeid, 
by the Dervish of God. So all that Osman had to do on his return journey 
from Obeid was to take the holy SHEIKH TAHIR with him into the Hadendowa 
country. The indolent security of the Egyptian officials at this time in 
Khartoum and in Berber, where the secret of OsMAN’s mission had leaked 
out, was thoroughly characteristic of them. SuLIMAN PasHa, the Governor- 
General of Khartoum, laughed at the warnings he received. He jokingly 
called OsMAN a “magnoon,” and even declared that the Hadendowas, in 
spite of their spears, were a flock of sheep! Past experience of the Hadendowas 
perhaps justified his Excellency’s unflattering estimate of them. Up to that 
time they had patiently borne the oppressions of the real sheep—the 
Egyptians. Up to that time a crowd of Hadendowas would have cowered 
at the sight of an Egyptian with a gun on his shoulder. But the time was 
near when a multitude of Egyptian warriors would bolt for dear life at the 
sight of a solitary Hadendowa. This sudden change in the conduct and 
spirit of the Hadendowas is perhaps the most extraordinary fact in the new 
history of the Soudan. The change can be explained, but the explanation 
is too long for our present space. In the month of August, 1883, OsMAN DiGNa, 
with his friend SHEIKH TauIR, appeared in the Erkowit hills, and in the 
Maup’s name issued his proclamations and warnings to the tribal sheikhs 
and the officials of the Egyptian Goverment. Just at the time—Nov. 4 or 
5, 1883—when GENERAL Bicks's army was perishing of thirst, and under the 
spears and fire of the Arabs at Kashgil—Osman Diana’s band was slaughtering 
the Egyptian troops near the black glistening rock not far from Tamai, 
which Mr. F. ScupAmorgE, one of the correspondents with GENERAL GRAHAM’S 
army last year, appropriately named after the Egyptian leader, Mount 
Kassim.—Dazly News. 








MR. R. W. FELKIN. 

Mr. R. W. FELKIN, F.R.G.S., Member of the Anti-Slavery Committee, has 
returned to England after spending the winter on the Continent. The death 
of Kinc MrTEsa will cause our readers to turn with renewed interest to the 
excellent work, “Uganda and the Eastern Soudan,” written by Messrs. 
FELKIN and WILSON some two years ago. 
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GREAT INCREASE OF SLAVE TRADE IN THE SOUDAN. 


THE correspondent of the Dazly News telegraphs, under date Dongola, | 
April 7th: 

“The Slave trade is said to be assuming the proportions it had in former 
days, and to be carried on extensively and briskly, especially between 
Kordofan and Abougousy ; but the traffickers in human flesh are afraid of 
the British. They halt their caravans at a distance and await purchasers 
and merchants.” 

Reuter’s agent also sends the following message from Dongola, on the 
same day : 

“ Tntelligence received here from Abu Gusi states that a brisk Slave trade 
is being carried on from the province of Kordofan. The traders all carefully | 
avoid approaching the stations occupied by the English troops. Further 
reports have also been received confirming the news of the rising in Kordofan 
against the Mahdi.” 








THE LATE MR. CONSUL POWER’S DESCRIPTION OF 
GENERAL GORDON. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have just issued a small volume, entitled 
Letters from Khartoum, by the late Frank Power. These interesting letters, 
written during the Siege of Khartoum, unfortunately ceased on the 6th of 
March, 1884, after which date the regular post came to an end. They 
fortunately contain an account of GENERAL Gorpon’s arrival in Khartoum, 
and Mr. Power’s estimate of the character of that heroic man. From these 
we make the following short extracts : 


“Gordon is a most lovable character—quiet, mild, gentle, and strong; he is so humble too. 
The way he pats you on the shoulder when he says, ‘ Look here, dear fellow, now what do you 
advise ?’ would make you love him. When he goes out of doors there are always crowds of 
Arab men and women at the gate to kiss his feet, and twice to-day the furious women, wishing 
to lift his feet to kiss them, threw him over. He appears to like me, and already calls me Frank. 
He likes my going so much amongst the natives, for not to do so is a mortal sin in his eyes. 
I often speak of you to GENERAL GORDON ; he says he must make your acquaintance before 
we go to the Congo ; he would like a day in Dublin. He is Dictator here; the MAHDI has 
gone down before him, and to-day sent him a ‘salam,’ or message of welcome. It is wonderful 
that one man could have such an influence on 200,000 people. Numbers of women flock here 
every day to ask him to touch their children to cure them; they call him the ‘ Father and the 
Saviour of the Soudan.’ He has found me badly up in ‘ Thomas a Kempis,’ which he reads 
every day, and has given me an ‘Imitation of Christ.’ He is, indeed, I believe, the greatest 
and best man of this century, He asks me who I am writing to, and when | say ‘to you,’ he 
says he hopes you will some day give him a cup of tea, and like him. No one could help it. 
I stay on here to the end. I'll stop while he stays. ; 

“TI like Gordon more and more every day; he has a most lovable manner and disposition,. 
and is so kind to me. He is glad if you show the smallest desire to help him in his great 
trouble. How one man could have dared to attempt his task, I wonder. One day of his work 
and bother. would kill another man, yet he is’ so cheerful at breakfast, lunch, and dinner; 
but I know he suffers fearfully from low spirits. I hear him walking up and down his room 
all night (it is next to mine). It is only his great piety carries him through. He and I 
agree in a great many religious views. # 
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EXTRACT FROM Zimes EDITORIAL OF DECEMBER 29, COMMENTING UPON 
MR. POWER’S LAST TELEGRAM FROM KHARTOUM. 


“We publish to-day a series of letters from our correspondent at Khartoum, which no 
Englishman will read without a thrill of pride and a flush of shame. They tell a story of 
unflinching courage, of unwavering fortitude, of inexhaustible energy and resource, of hope in 
circumstances of despair, and of splendid devotion to duty when hope had fled. In the long 
roll of Englishmen who have spent themselves in the service of England there is no brighter 
name than that won for himself by GENERAL GORDON, nor in the glorious catalogue of their 
exploits is there any that can outshine his defence of Khartoum. . . . Others have faced 
frightful odds with the inspiring consciousness of generous sympathy at home seeking every 
means of affording them succour, but these three Englishmen at Khartoum, though happily 
‘spared the knowledge of much mean and bitter detraction, have fought under the chilling 
influence of growing indifference and final desertion on the part of those whose first duty was 
their relief. . . . When the curtain falls on the last day of July, we see the three English- 
men, knowing that their days are numbered, unless the unforeseen and the improbable comes 
to pass, setting their backs to the wall and facing their hard fate without a thought of flinching, 
‘and even without abtatement of their cheerfulness.” 





THE MAHDI—A WARNING. 
To THE Epiror or Zhe Times. 


Sir,—In looking through the columns of Zhe Times for information 
respecting the progress of the Maun1, I find, on November 4th, 1882, a letter 
from Dr. SCHWEINFURTH, written from Cairo in October of that year, to which 
you gave prominence. At the present moment it may be interesting to see 
how fully the necessity of holding Khartoum against the MAHDI was recog- 
nized in Egypt by one of the most competent authorities nearly two years 
and a half ago. Forewarned was not in this case forearmed. : 

Trusting that you may be able to find space for a few extracts from this 
remarkable letter, | 


I am, faithfully, 
London, 12th March. OBSERVER. 


“ Cairo, Oct. 23rd, 1882. 

“There is a subject more urgent even than the pacification of Egypt, 
since that is a question only of time, provided that the English troops do not 
abandon us too soon. That question is theSoudan. At the present moment 
the whole of the Soudan is on fire. <All that that country has gained by the 
march of civilisation during the last three-quarters of a century we are in 
danger of losing. All the provinces of the Egyptian Empire which lie to the 
south and west of Khartoum are in the hands of insurgent and fanatical 
barbarians. Even Khartoum, the last bulwark of the Egyptian power, is 
only held by a thread. The army, decimated by ever-disastrous combats 
against the False Prophet, is reduced to half its strength ; the soldiers are 
demoralized, and the mass of the population believes in the ever-victorious 
False Prophet. The Abyssinian frontier and the countries east of Khartoum 
are completely stripped of troops, who are all concentrated at Khartoum, 
which is fortified by five detached forts. The northern provinces of Berber 
and Dongola only remain faithful so long as Khartoum remains in the hands 
of the Egyptians, the population already showing sympathy with the Mann, 
who himself comes from Dongola. 
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:.“ This is the sad picture I have to lay before you. In England you think 
only of Egypt, and you believe that with Egypt all the rest will be gained. 
Even here all those who are in power are so occupied with the questions of 
the moment, the affairs of Arabi and the reorganization of the army, that 
they only see two or three steps ahead, while the Soudan is in a condition 
which threatens the existence of Egypt itself. If to-morrow Khartoum were 
to fall into the hands of the Maupr no one could stay his course, and he would 
put into execution his programme of marching upon Egypt and Mecca in 
order to establish the millennium reign. 

“ Trusting that my Cassandra voice may not prove true, I will now proceed 
to give you some facts. . . . As soon as Obeid falls the siege of Khartoum 
may be expected. ABpD-EL-KADER (Governor-General) is doing all that he can, 
working day and night, but in the city there are many secret partisans of the 
Maupi. . . . The Governor-General of the Soudan estimates the loss of 
the enemy up to the present at about 30,000, in order to prove how 
sanguinary the war has been, and that his 8,000 soldiers have not been 
sacrificed in vain. The regular soldiers, being armed with arms of precision, 
made terrible slaughter among the fanatical Arabs, armed only with lance 
and sword ; but nothing can stay their ardour. They believe that the early 
days of Mahomedan conquests are about to commence again. The idea of 
the Maun! is to make himself master of the whole Soudan, to invade Egypt, 
convert its inhabitants, and then to march against the Turks, whom he 
regards as infidels. Having succeeded in this he will march to Mecca, in 
order to establish the millennium reign and convert the universe. Thus you 
see, dear Sir, that here we have a man to deal with much more dangerous 
than ARABI; a man with far more prestige, and, above all, one who has 
hitherto been successful. Can England abandon the Soudan—this India of 
Africa—to barbarism? Let her send two or three Indian regiments by way of 
Suakin, and very soon the order and authority of the Government will be re- 
established. For the cause of humanity, and especially for the abolition of 
the Slave-trade, it is above all things necessary that the Soudan should not 
be lost. It would be a long and painful task to re-establish all that civiliza- 
tion has gained in that country if the False Prophet should be allowed, even 
for a single year, to carry out his plans.” 








PORTUGAL AND SLAVERY. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following letter recently received from the 
West Coast of Africa :— 


“ By this time it may so happen that the Berlin Conference has decided 
our fate, and that Slavery in a// its forms will be abolished ; not so, however, 
if this country has been ceded to Portugal, as perhaps it has been. I would 
call your attention to the light and godless way in which the Government of 
that nation looks upon what we call domestic Slavery, which I will endeavour 
to prove to you is nothing more nor less than Slavery. 

‘Writing in November, 1875, Cameron says, ‘Manoel informed me that 
Slaves were still exported from the Coast, especially from Mossamedes. He 
said they were held in readiness for embarkation although scattered about 
the town in small parties, instead of being kept in barracoons as formerly, 
and a steamer came in for an hour or two, shipped the Slaves and was off 
again immediately. I enquired their destination, but he could give me no 
information on that point.’ ! 
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‘The abolition of Slavery in the Portuguese possessions was decreed some 
years ago; the names of the then existing Slaves were to be inscribed as 
free in ‘ the Government offices, and the Slaves were to be required to work for 
seven years as a compensation to their owners. This, however, has remained 
a dead letter, and the authorities have not troubled themselves to enforce 
the liberation after the time expired. 

_ “*The complete abolition of Slavery in Angola, has, however, been 
decreed to take place in the year 1878.’ 


IS SLAVERY ABOLISHED IN THE PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICAN POSSESSIONS ? 


“Well, here we are in 1885, and has Slavery been completely 
abolished ? 

“Certainly not, and as Manoel informed Cameron, in 1875, so I assure you 
in 1885, that quantities of Slaves under contract are shipped yearly to St. 
Thomas’ Island. These ‘domestic Slaves’ are still inscribed as free in the 
Government offices, and the Slaves are required to work for so many years as 
a compensation to their owners, after having served which their contracts 
may be renewed. How many of these poor souls ever return to their 
native land to enjoy their well-earned liberty is a question that might well be 
asked of the Portuguese Government. Apart from this legalised form of 
Slavery, women and small children are shipped off from Mossamedes, by 
means of the numerous fishing boats. But let us leave the Portuguese 
Government in Angola to enjoy the fruits of her own misguided policy, and 
confine ourselves to these more northern states, which poor thing, she, in her 
anxiety to protect Slavery, has attempted to annex. 


ATROCITIES COMMITTED BY PORTUGUESE COLONISTS. 


“Talking of atrocities committed by his ill-bred brethren in the Congo, a 
Portuguese writing to a paper in Loanda, says, ‘If foreigners have placed so 
many obstacles in the way of the acknowledgment of Portugal’s right to 
the Congo, it is owing to many reasons, but principally to the disorderly and 
intriguing spirit of ill-bred Portuguese, and also to their Slave-trading 
propensities, for the greater part of the Portuguese factories have Slaves in 
the true. acception of the word, called Kromanos, whom they thrash most 
unmercifully. . . . The tendency to enslave the black man, to spoil 
and shamefully rob him, is not the only scandal which exists to the shame of the 
Portuguese, whose Government was the first in Europe to abolish capital 
punishment, for there even exists the secret desire of enslaving the white man, 
etc., etc. 


WHAT THE PORTUGUESE SLAVE OWNERS SAY. 


“Now the yarn an indignant Slave-owner will spin to you will be as 
follows: ‘These poor people are brought to us to be saved from some fearful 
death, and out of mere pity we buy them; we are told that they are 
prisoners of war, and, as such, are doomed to death ; or that they have been 
handed over to their present owner in place of the life of their late owner, 
who had forfeited his through some terrible crime ; or the vendor told us some 
pitiable tale of how he could not afford to feed his Slave, and that to save his life 
he therefore wished us to take him over and feed him. We do not consider 
these poor souls our Slaves, and do not treat them as such, we clothe and feed 
them, and grant them delicacies that others do not, even to their free servants, 
and we assure you they cost us more than free labour would, in fact it would 
be a pity to break up sucha happy colony! We protect them from all im- 
positions that the natives would impose upon your free men, and they in their 
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turn protect us and give us power over the natives that otherwise we should 
not have ; we thus become the protectors of you all, and without our presence 
you could not safely trade here.’ 

“There are two such firms here and the false ground upon which they 
justify Slavery is of course patent to anyone who has for years not listened 
to their protestations, but watched their actions. 

“Firstly, then, they have Slaves (yes, and children of these Slavés in 
bondage); some of these for the sake of argument we will allow have been bought 
outof mere pity and from no sordid motive, but have not some, perhaps the 
greater part, of them been taken over on account of debts never allowed to 
be paid in other coin ; others been taken prisoners on the committal of some 
minor offence and never released ; others captured for some crime committed 
by others, unknown to themselves, bound in the iron grasp of perpetual life- 
long bondage, though innocent and hitherto free? And have not some been 
brought from Mossamedes and the Southern Provinces under Portuguese rule 
by fishermen and sold for cash? And others from Loango? And have not 
some been re-sold? Is not this Slavery inits worst form? They do not 
consider these poor souls their Slaves, then why after so many years of bond- 
age do they not give them even the chance of liberty? Why, when one 
happens to seek his liberty by escaping from their tender treatment, do they 
scour the country, making use of the ancient Slave laws and all their know- 
ledge of native law for the purpose of his re-capture? Yes, why hunt the 
poor soul up hill and down dale until to escape and baffle his pursuers he 
jumps into the sea from cliffs forty feet high? Yes, why tie upthe wives and 
relations of free and well-tried servants of their neighbours, when their 
imagination leads them tothink that their Slave is hiding in his or her town ? 
And why—yes, why enslave, according to native law, a skilled workman for 
having given shelter to one of their runaway Slaves if, indeed, they do not 
consider these poor souls their Slaves ? 


HOW THE PORTUGUESE TREAT THE SLAVES. 


“They do not treat them as such? Why then torture them by squeezing 
their fingers in the copying press, cutting their parts and ears off, thrash them, 
men, women heavy in the course of nature, and children so unmercifully ? 
Could they keep free servants about them if they treated them in this way ? 
And would the native law allow them to mutilate a freeman thus with 
impunity? They clothe and feed their Slaves, otherwise their work would 
never be done; but seeing that others who have far more work to get through 
use free labour and have their work done better, why, if their Slaves cost 
them more to keep than free servants, don’t they cast off from themselves the 
stigma of disgrace that brands them as Slave-owners and dealers, and use the 
cheaper and, in every sense of the word, better mode of Jabour? This form 
of Slavery will continue for ever unless somebody takes up the matter in real 
earnest, and, putting aside all hypocrisy, will agitate for sympathy and 
arg ni at home, and a proper and thorough scouring of the South West Coast 
of Africa.” 


on. ee — 


SHOCKING STATE OF THE JAMAICAN LABOURERS IN 
PANAMA. 


‘WE reprint from the Jamaica G/eaner the following remarks with regard to 
the coloured labourers in Panama. They fully bear out what the Anti- 
Slavery Society long since predicted. The attention of the Government of 
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Jamaica ought seriously to be drawn to the question, in order that effectual 
measures may be taken to put a stop to the shocking outrages perpetrated 
against the unfortunate labourers who are all British subjects :— 


“Information is constantly reaching us of the deplorable condition of 
Jamaican labourers at Colon and Panama, and we respectfully suggest that 
His Excellency should inquire into the facts and take prompt action in the 
premises. We are within the mark when we assert that there are now on 
the Isthmus from three to four thousand Jamaican labourers, who are unable 
to obtain employment, and who are in a destitute condition. Owing to the 
deadly nature of the climate, and the utter disregard of human life shown by 
contractors, the labourers are dying off like plague-stricken sheep, and yet 
the agents of the Company are advertising forfour or five thousand additional 
labourers, who on their arrival at Colon are sent up the line only to find out 
that no one wants them, and that there is no employment to be had. The 
result is some of them fall an easy prey to the climate, because they are 
unable to obtain sufficient food, while others find their way to Colon in an 
utterly destitute condition. To show the little value set on human life there, 
we quote the following from the Panama Star and Herald of the rgth 
instant :— 

«The body of a man was found under the railroad wharf early on the 
morning of the 18th. Ultimately it was buried by the prisoners. In these 
few words blasted happiness and much misery are possibly embraced. Who 
was the deceased? How did he meet his death? What examination was 
held over the body? We know not. What we do know, however, is, that 
all the taxes are being doubled, and, mind it well, collected. That men are 
being levied to fight for matters in which they have no interest. That men 
are losing their lives in Colon and Panama, and all the intermediate points, 
without attention being paid as to who are the murderers. 

‘“¢ The mysterious band of the unknown dead is large in great cities. Yet 
does the Isthmian record aggregate a higher total than Paris or London. 
Here bodies are found and buried, like in the instance now mentioned. No 
enquiry is held, owing to there being no officials appointed to take these 
matters in hand. Politicians interested in the collection of taxes and fines at 
present occupy the front rank, and no heed or thought is given to the good 
government of the country, or the establishment of an administration with 
aims higher than those which are satisfied by a day-to-day—or shall we say 
a hand-to-mouth—existence. 

‘““* An efficient police force, properly officered, well disciplined, and with 
well selected and well paid men, is one of the crying needs of the Isthmus 
at present. Politics we wish to see buried in oblivion. What we want is 
pence and order, continued work on Canal construction, and prosperity 

or all.’ 

‘‘ Now it may be very well for the agents, who make a six or seven shillings 
a head on the labourers they send, to keep on shipping men week after week, 
but it seems to us the Government has a word to say about the matter. This 
Government can readily ascertain the true condition of things there, and it 
will then discover that men who are out of employment are arrested on the 
most frivolous charges, and compelled to work as prisoners without being 
brought to trial, and it might be fair to ask whether that is not maintaininga 
system of Slavery, the victims for which are punished by the so-called agencies 
here. Nine-tenths of the men who go there are ill-treated, and do not 
understand what they are going to, and we assert that it is the duty of this 
Government to see that they are fully advised and cautioned. More, we 
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unhesitatingly assert that those who return here are demoralized in every way. 
Their constitutions are broken down, they gamble, drink, and are infinitely 
more immoral than when they left, and unless some remedy is speedily 
adopted, the poor rates will be swelled, and it will soon be necessary to largely 
increase the prison accommodation here. 

“The question may be put to us, what remedy do you propose? We 
answer, put the agents here under a heavy bond to reimburse the Government 
for the expense of hospital fees, and a return passage, which, as British subjects, 
Her Majesty’s Consul is bound to find them, and which isa charge against 
Jamaica. Already a liability has been increased which this Island will have 
to pay, and which will startle the people when it is presented. The object of 
the Canal Company is, and has been, to get an enormous number of men down 
there, and then reduce the wages to about one half, which the labourers will 
either have totake or starve. We say it is the duty of the Government to 
protect the Island from loss, and the labourers from being duped and imposed 
upon by the agents, or else stop the emigrations peremptorily.”’ 








ATROCITIES IN CUBA. 
Translated from“ La Discusion,” Madrid, 17th March, 1885. 
RoMERO Ros.epo’s NEGROES. 


WE draw the attention of our readers to the following letter, which we find in 
the newspapers received by last mail from Cuba, referring to the affair of the 
sugar plantation “Espana,” belonging to the Minister for the Home 
Department. 
This letter, which is addressed to our colleague “ E] Liberal,” of Colon, says : 
“Colon, 21st February, 1885. 

“Srr,—I hear that the paper, of which you are the worthy editor, and 
several other papers published in Havana, have busied themselves during the 
last few days with the incident which occurred at the sugar plantation 
‘Espana,’ with the negro girl, Agueda, accusing me of being the author of 
it, although my name is given erroneously as Landra instead of Zamora. As 
I consider I am innocent of this unfortunate affair, I shall to-day go before 
the Judge of First Instance of this place, to answer any charges which may be 
brought against me, feeling certain that I shall come away absolved. I 
therefore beg the public to suspend its judgment until the case has been 
investigated. 

‘““Do not suppose that I pretend to deny the fact denounced, for it is 
unfortunately true that the negro girl Agueda received at the hands of the 
black under-overseer, Leonardo Lucumi a great many blows dealt with the 
butt end of his whip. What I desire,and what it behoves me to prove, is 
that this punishment was ordered by the overseer D. Juan Rojas, and not by 
me, and that the only part I had in it was to prevent the said Leonardo from 
continuing to give her blows with the butt end, the cruel manner in which he 
was beating her inspiring me with pity. 

“The beating being over, I conveyed Agueda in a cart to the Plantation 
works ‘ Batey,’ and put her in the stocks, reporting to the overseer, Rojas, 
that his order had been carried out, but that Agueda was in a sad plight, and 
that I thought she should be taken to the infirmary. This he refused to 
allow, Agueda remaining in the stocks until the following morning, when, on 
the door of the room being opened, she was found DEaD, this accident being 
attributed to an attack of epilepsy, to which ailment Agueda had been 
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subject, for, although the punishment she had undergone was not by any 
means light, I do not consider it was sufficient to produce death in so short 
a time. 

“Any one acquainted with the internal management of a sugar 
plantation must know quite well that a ‘ boyero’ (ox herd) has no authority 
to inflict punishments, so that even had I a heart like that of a hyena, I 
would have repressed my instincts so as not to expose myself to lose my 
situation. 

“‘ Besides, the system observed on the sugar plantation ‘Espana’ is the 
same as that which was customary in the Goon times, for there the negroes 
are made to rise at two a.m., and to work from that hour untilnoon. At one 
p.m. they return to the fields until dark, when they are still kept at work in 
the plantation yard and buildings ‘batey’ until half-past ten or eleven p.m. 
As a consequence of these excessive hours of work, some of the negroes 
succumb, but that does not signify, because there are on the plantation six 
under-overseers armed with whips and who have definite orders to wake up 
any who may sleep. 

“As, in thus addressing you, I have had no intention of accusing any 
person, but only of vindicating myself, in consequence of the way in which 
I have been attacked, I conclude, requesting you to publish this letter, for 
which favour I thank you in advance.—Yours, &c. 

“ (Signed) Francisco ZAMORA.” 

It now remains for Senor Romero Robledo to put an end to such atrocities, 
which we do not doubt he will do, as in the matter of which we treat it is 
not the minister, but the man who is called in question. 


MOHAMMEDANS IN AFRICA. 


THE following extract, published in the West African Reporter, proves how 

extensive is the desolation caused by the incursions of the Mohammedan 

Arab invaders in Africa. The men who have penetrated almost to the West 

— of Africa are similar in origin and race to those now fighting for the 
AHDI. 


‘IT am sure that you will be sorry to hearthat Falaba is taken. As you 
have visited that region of country on two occasions, I know that you must 
take a deep interest in it. The King, Royal Family, and principal men were 
killed, and the rest of the inhabitants hurried into Slavery in countries 
above and below Falaba by the captors, under the command of ALFA SAMUDA 
and Maumup! Darami. The latter is reported to have since died. 

“Tt is reported that when Sewau king of Falaba (well known to you) found 
that he could do no more to save his capital, together with its inhabitants 
and numerous villages, from being taken by the armed Mohammedans, he 
invited the whole of the Royal Family and many of the principal persons 
into a large house where he had a large quantity of gunpowder, and addressed 
them in the following words :— 

‘“¢Falaba is an ancient country, and never has been conquered by any 
tribe; it has always been ruling and never has been ruled. I will never 
submit to Mohammedanism. If any of you choose to become Mohammedans 
you are at liberty to do so.’ All unanimously replied, ‘We would rather 
die than become Mohammedans.’ 

“ The King then threw a lighted torch into the powder, which immediately 
caught fire, and the whole place and people were burnt to death. 

“Thus was Falaba taken by the great Mohammedan army now coming 
towards the coast.” 
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THE LORD MAYOR. 


THE sad and sudden death of Mr. ALDERMAN NoTraGE, late Lord Mayor of 
London, has resulted in a member of the Anti-Slavery Committee, Mr. 
ALDERMAN Fow er, M.P., being for the second time elected to fill the civic 
chair of the greatest city in the world. 

Whilst deeply sympathising with the family of the late Lord Mayor, we 
congratulate the citizens of London that the choice of a successor to fill the 
unexpired period of Mayoralty should have fallen upon so able and philan- 
thropic a man as Mr. Fow er. 

There has lately been great mortality amongst persons of note and 
activity, in arms, in law and in philanthropy, and we have had to chronicle 
the death of three members of the Anti-Slavery Committee in as many 
months. 

The uncertainty of life has been brought home to all, and was feelingly 
and truly expressed ina few impressive words by the Common Sergeant 
of the City of London, who, on presenting the new Lord Mayor to the 
Lord Chief Justice, thus referred to the havoc made by death in the 
higher walks of the legal profession : 

“Survivors can but submit to the will ot Providence; feeling, indeed, 
that in the truest sense there is no death; that what seems death to us is 
but the portal to a higher and a better life.” 

This is true Christian teaching, and should be practically and not 
theoretically received by all. May we not reverse the words “ In the midst 
of life we are in death,” and say of those who have departed, “In the midst 
of death they are in life” ? 





MR. CONSUL O'NEILL. 


Tuts indefatigable officer has returned from his explorations in Eastern 
Africa, and is now in England on a well-merited leave of absence. 

We are glad to learn that the Royal Geographical Society has bestowed 
upon LigUTENANT O’NEILL one of their ‘“ Royal’’ Medals, in recognition of 
his valuable services to Geographical research. 





CAPE JUBY AND THE WESTERN SOUDAN. 


We understand that Mr. Donatp MackENzIE is preparing for the press a 
work giving an account of his labours, in North-west Africa for the past nine 
years. It will be remembered that the object which Mr. Mackenzir has had 
in view is the opening of a trade-route from Cape Juby to the Western Soudan 
—a district embracing the populous districts of the Upper Niger. The work 
will give a detailed account of the author’s plans, operations, and discoveries. 
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Che Death of General Gordon. 


EXTRACTS FROM A SERMON PREACHED BY THE Rev. Horace WALLER, 
Recrork oF TwywEL., NorRTHANTS, AT THE PARISH CHURCH OF 
KETTERING, FEBRUARY 22,. 1885. 


“The Lord gave,and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the Name of 
the Lord.” Job.i. 21. 


But a few weeks since the common instinct of self-preservation aroused men 
throughout the civilized world to centre their ideas upon some deeds which 
would disgrace the blackest barbarism of any age. A common fear prevailed : 
will this Abbey or that monument, this celebrity or yonder helpless crowd 
of innocent people be hurled into destruction by the assassin’s hand? ‘Of a 
sudden these terrors are almost forgotten, not because some more awe- 
inspiring disaster has compelled former pain to give way to it, but because a 
man, an English officer, less known by sight to his countrymen—less 
favoured at Court or Council, less the recipient of honour, title, or 
reward than any of his contemporaries—has laid down his life in a town 
hardly known by name, in the centre of Africa ! 

To the student of his fellow creatures this is a remarkable fact ; he will 
make his note and record that on every man’s tongue in Europe, in every 
colonist’s heart in the wide world there has been an expression of sorrow and 
a sensation of personal pain because CHARLES GORDON, the Royal Engineer 
officer, the quiet, retiring, silent benefactor going to and fro between England 
with her freedom, and barbarism with its Slavery, has died the death we all 
know about too well. 

It cannot be that He who made all hearts and knows that into well nigh 
every heart has crept such a sorrow in the last week connected with this 
man’s death, can be willing that it should quickly pass away and leave no 
trace when some explosion or some wonder of the strange times we live in 
shall bid this deep and universal emotion give place to it. 

I, for one, believe that He who armed the early Christians with bravery to 
undergo such persecutions as fell to their lot whilst they diligently acted up 
to their Divine Master’s orders, is pointing to this death at Khartoum, lest 
men should think that nineteen centuries have so altered things that all must 
go smoothly now when the emissary of humanity and goodwill towards men 
is bidden to bear his cross and testify by his life what a contrast there is 
between a true and a false religion. Just when infidelity would raise its 
head most audaciously, when selfishness would most loudly protest that we 
must not look also on the things of others, of a sudden the Divine touch 
comes to some operative, as Davip Livincsronr, or some modern centurion, 
as CHARLES GoRDON, and then the better nature that is implanted in all those 
baptized into Curist’s religion goes out to gaze on their lives, to sympathise 
and to profit by the sight. 
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As best I may I will fulfil the duty imposed upon me, which is to make 
good use of the privilege which was mine for twelve years of knowing 
most intimately the man of our thoughts. 

It was a common pity for the most sorrow-stricken and degraded people in 
the world that brought us together; it was the tenacity of purpose, the 
faithfulness to that commission of pity on his part, which leaves me to 
mourn at home the death of my friend at Khartoum. 

Look with me for a moment at the land in which he lies? You all know 
where the Equator stretches across Africa. Scattered around the great 
lakes and the swamps and rivers which pour their waters into the 
Nile, there are millions of our fellow-creatures worse off to-day than they 
were a thousand years ago, and to be worse off to-morrow than they are 
to-day if we do not take care. No babe is born there to-night but will 
probably die a violent death before it reaches the prime of life ; no man lives 
who will not probably have his hand stained with his fellow’s blood before 
twelve months are over, or stain the dagger of another with his own! No 
mother can look on her little girl without knowing that there is the ever- 
present likelihood of her being dragged off to the Slave-gang and the Slave 
march, and then! and then!! Crimes enough to make heaven wail and 
earth shudder, are the inheritance of these wretched children. No father 
can look on his boy without the thought that he may incur the fate which 
those incur who are to be the men-servants in Eastern palaces, and of whom 
it is said, two-thirds die ere they reach their manhood, such as it is ! 

These are they whom Gorpon most pitied and most served. 

Then a degree above them (if there is any higher spot on such a deadly 
level), he found the descendants of those warlike Saracens, who fought our 
forefathers in the Crusades, the Arabs of the Maupt of to-day. These have 
settled in Darfour and Kordofan, adry healthy country compared to the lands 
near the Lakes. 

Lastly, having assumed the task of putting down the Slave-trading raids 
carried on by these Arabs who were preying upon the tribes between their 
head-quarters and the Equator, he took over the charge of numerous 
Egyptian garrisons filled with Egyptian soldiers who brought to the Soudan 
all the vices and crimes in which they had perfected themselves whilst 
dwelling in Egypt. 

Such then are the three gradations of human beings in the Soudan. 
This seething mass of vice and misery spread over a considerable portion of 
Northern Africa had an entire claim for several years upon the life of 
GorpDon, nor were his “ poor people”’ as he called them, ever absent from his 
exertions or thoughts when away on other service. Amidst his wanderings in 
the world these were the people most needing a helping hand : they seemed 
to claim it of him when first they met, and he laid down life itself to serve 
them. 

A career such as his exceeds in usefulness many a Scripture commentary 
on the life of Sr. Paut who went as apostle to the barbarians, the Gentiles, 
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and the Slave-owners of the first century. Whether in that far-off day or in 
our own time, the work cannot be thoroughly done except the servant under- 
take perils and hardships which make the life of Curist manifest in his 
followers. 

Perhaps never since St. Paut's day did truer man more truly bear his 
cross than GorRDON. 

I knew him well. I witnessed what in his manly nature had to go down, 
perish, and never rise again lest it should encumber the shoulder that had to 
bear the cross. : 

Manly, clever, witty, active, one who could not fail to draw around him all 
those attachments and associations which are harmlessly cultivated and 
enjoyed by us—to him they were hindrances, or “ anchors,” as he called them, 
if he had to give his life really for his ‘ poor people.” 

So completely crushed out was everything to make room for the second, 
the greater love which Curist gave him, that I believe the wonders, the 
beauties, the marvels, the fascinations with which the land of Africa woos and 
wins the traveller, the sportsman, the artist, the antiquarian, the explorer and 
discoverer so often were, by him unheeded ; neither one or other ever afforded 
him a solitary hour’s diversion of mind during the whole of his time spent 
in the swamps and deserts of the Soudan. * * * 

Once more : let us leave the days of Mosrs and the Exodus, and the period 
of St. Paut taking up his great commission, to come down to our own prosaic 
days. It is the year of our Lorn, 1877 ; this time we have a son of JAPHET 
midst the sons of Ham. 

A small, active man of the blue-eyed Saxon race is meditating and 
drinking in his great lessons from Gov: he is on his camel and enduring 
frightful hardships of heat and thirst in the desert. 

He has left us many of the fixed impressions which came to him there: 
I have most of them in his own handwriting. This is one :— 

“T can put down this Slave-trade with Gop’s help, and I have the 
“conviction he has destined me to do it ; for it was much against my will I 
‘came here again. What I have to do is to settle matters so that I do not 
“cause a revolution on my own death; not that I value life. I have done 
“ with its comforts in coming here. My work is great, but does not weigh me: 
“down. I goon as straight asI can. I feel my own weakness, and look to 
“Him who is Almighty, and I leave the issue without inordinate care to Him. 
“ T expect to ride 5,000 miles this year if I am spared (he did ride 3,840). I 
‘am quite alone and like it. I have become what people calla great fatalist, 
“ viz., I trust Gop will pull me through every difficulty. The solitary grandeur 
‘‘ of the desert makes one feel how vain is the effort of man. This carries me 
“ through my troubles and enables me to look on death as a coming relief.” 

You recognise GENERAL GorDON in this. Again, look with meat his only 
consolation in these wilds :— 

“TI do thank Gop for using me as His instrument, and look forward to my 
“rest. I do participate in His happiness when the sorrows of men are 
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‘alleviated by Him not by me, though He may use me as the mouth- 
‘* piece.” 

My friends, this was written in a country of which he gives the following 
account, relating to only one of the provinces he governed :— 

‘‘T have made,” he says, “a calculation of the loss of life in Darfour in 
“the years 1875 to 1879. It comes to 16,000 Egyptians and 50,000 Darfour 
‘‘ natives. Add to this the loss of life on the Bahr Gazelle, some 15,000, and 
‘‘ you will have a fine total of 81,000, and this exclusive of the Slave-trade, 
“ which one may put down for these years at from 80,000 to 100,000, say, in 
“ all, 180,000 in four years!” 

Picture to yourselves what it is to go to and fro, in that land, to try and 
raise the people and stay the murderer almost single-handed. 

The world will never fully know the prodigious organisation and 
desperate courage of this remarkable soldier. The pitched battles that 
were fought by his only European officer, Gress, and himself against the 
Slave-dealers put all late engagements of our troops into the shade. On one 
occasion GEssi fought a combined army of Slave-traders, and for three days 
incessantly. They ran short of ammunition, and had to pick up and melt 
the balls that were fired into their Zareba ; but they conquered, as they did 
another time when 2,400 bodies were left dead on the field! * * * 

But I have to call your attention to one more of these rare and wondrous 
throes of the soul of man. Some may think that to take up a life which com- 
pels you to live among savages, to witness their crimes and hear day and night 
the wail of sorrow, must at last harden the heart and make its susceptibilities 
blunt. Let the heart of GENERAL GORDON give its own testimony, and tell its 
own tale. 

Over and over again he said, before he went out on his last great mission, 
“‘T would give my life for these poor people of the Soudan. How can I help 
“ feeling for them? All the time I was there, every night lused to pray that 
“Gop would lay upon me the burden of their sins, and crush me with it instead 
“of these poor sheep. I really wished it and longed for it.” * * * 

And Gorpon is dead! Will his works follow him ? 

Has Gop, then, the All-Powerful, All-Pitiful, ceased to care for these 
Slavery-stricken tribes? * * * 

England is on her trial. She has brought forth—she has sent forth this, 
her brave son, to spy out the land, and he has faithfully told his own tale of 
the horrors of the Soudan Slave-trade. England has been cut to the quick 
by this wonderful tragedy of life and death. 

What will she do ?—rise to be the helper of Gorpon’s—of Gon’s “ poor 
people,” or, when the nine days’ wonder is over, sink back and say within 
herself, “‘ These things are no concern of ours?’’ But, Gon forbid, that even 
‘the semblance of an approach to politics should be made by me in this, your 
parish pulpit. 

Gorpon has died, and his death is one of the saddest it is possible for any 
of us to conceive ; am I right in imagining that some of you may have said 
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in your hearts, ‘‘Why did he die?”” Was he not prayed for, Sunday by 
Sunday, in cathedrals, churches, and chapels: was he not remembered in 
the acceptable prayers of the tiny child at its mother’s knee, and in the 
strong appealing intercessions of relatives, strangers, men of England, 
colonists, and foreigners, in all the world? Then why did Gornon die the 
death we all prayed against ? 

Reflect a moment. We wanted him back very, very much—how much 
only those who knew him intimately can tell ; but did no One else want him ? 
Did not the Gop Who made him want him too? Did not the Carisr Whom 
he so faithfully served, long to place on his head that crown of glory he so 
well had earned, and give him that peace which is prepared for his just 
ones ? 

Had he returned at his sovereign’s command to receive the honours she 
would have bestowed upon him, we know that his path would have been 
strawn with laurels, and English throats would have poured forth joyous 
praise, albeit to a man who was positively alarmed at all human praise. 

But there is another Sovereign, the King of kings, and there are His 
subjects, His holy angels ; if it were His divine wish and will that CHARLEs 
GorpDoN should be received into the realm of peace, and hear the joy of 
Paradise at his advent, may prayer withhold, must prayer bar his 
departure hence, his entry there ? 

They have prayed well who have asked Gop to spare his life, if it were 
His holy will ; but the Lorp who gave him has taken him away. Gop has 
showed us what true faith is by the light of his most simple, earnest, self- 
denying life in these days of luxury and selfishness ; and for his life, and for 
his example, ‘‘ Blessed be the Name of the Lorn.” 





[ Copies of Mr. Waller's Sermon (in extenso), price 6d., can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Soctety, 33, New 
Broad Street, London, E.C.} 





BRAZILIAN NOTES. 


March 8.—The extraordinary Legislative Session, convoked by the Decree 
of September 3rd, 1884, was opened to-day. We quote the following para- 
graph from the Emperor’s Speech on the question of Emancipation :— 

“The present extraordinary session was recommended by the need, which I am sure you will 
meet with the greatest solicitude, of coming to some decision on the project which the Govern- 


ment considers advisable for the gradual extinction of Slavery in our country, in accordance 
with the wishes of all Brazilians, in such a way that the sacrifice shall be the least possible and 


shall not interfere with the nation’s productive power. 
“Your wisdom will recognise the expediency of securing the tranquillity necessary for the 


complete substitution of Slave labour.’’ 
March 10.~—In the Senate, Sr. Sr.vErrRA pA Morta’s project, held over 
since August last, for Emancipation was ordered to be printed.— R10 News. 
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DEATH OF KING MTESA. 


(CONFIRMATION of the death of Kina Mresa, which we reported last month, 
has come to hand, and from the current number of the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer we reprint the account of his death, and the state of affairs 
‘subsequent to that event. The Missionaries in Uganda seem to be having a 
very trying time, owing to the cruel customs of the native tribes. 

Under date October 10th to Nov. 5th, the Rev. P. O’FLAHERTY writes :— 


‘A month ago the king sent for me and asked me to examine him 
privately. Some princesses came in, and the examination was postponed. I 
told his Majesty that I did not wish to prescribe for him, as I was no finished 
physician, and I was afraid I might be blamed if anything serious happened. 
He agreed ; and an ignorant coast-man guaranteed to heal him. I warned 
him many times about those coast quacks. The result is that this morning at 
3am. the king died. One or two of our Christian young men ran down at 
that hour to inform me, and said: ‘ Fortify yourselves, for our habit is mutual 
and indiscriminate pillage, rapine, murder.’ 

“In Bu-Ganda every chief and head of every &zka, or family, gives the 
king his sister, or nearest relative, to wife; and the prince born of that kika is 
nursed and nourished and brought up by the chief of the kika, and called so- 
-and-so, the son of such a chief. Now when the king dies, and there are scores 
-of princes, each belonging to a kika, the patron being the chief, you can well 
imagine the terrible interest and confusion. Each patron presents his prince, 
and praises him best. Then the scuffle, the fiery oratory beggars description. 
The kika that is fortunate in the appointment by a majority of the most 
powerful chiefs, triumphs over all others, for then its members eat the highest 
offices, and are the children of their king, in fact, his brothers. They appoint 
him, and he protects and promotes them. The king when chosen orders the 
chiefs, according to custom, to bind and kill his brothers but one, and he 
holds norank. Oh, the cold-blooded butchery! Who would be a king’s son 
in this country? He then orders his chiefs, the principal ones who appointed 
him, of whom there are five or six—KaTIKIRO, SEKIBOBO, MUKWENDA, 
KanGao, Kasuju, and Pokino—to be killed. He then appoints his own 
chiefs. Those chiefs killed are to be the companions and chiefs of the departed 
monarch in the sunny plains of Wagulu, where they have pleasures for ever- 
more. 

‘‘In consequence of those murders, the chiefs, and especially their men, 
seeing they have but a brief opportunity, band together and break out, and 
rob, plunder, and kill any persons that have any goods and property. The 
land is then nothing else but a perfect pandemonium. 

‘We are in expectation every moment that the mob will come and set fire 
to our house, and set their spears into us, having first plundered and maltreated 
us. Mr. AsHE and myself, while we have loaded our guns and those of our 
men, to be in readiness for any sudden onslaught of a mob, for then we could 
disperse them, made up our minds not to fight chiefs, but let them rob on 
because we think it is bad policy, and especially we think that our Master 
would not fight. To defend ourselves against a disorderly bloodthirsty rabble 
is another thing. We pray for strength of wisdom and coolness of courage, 
and fulness of grace. We know that JEHovaH reigneth above the floods, 
and that not a hair of ours can fall without His permission. Our lives, our 
labours, are His, and if He permit it, and our labour be done—and He will 
not permit before it is done—then we say, with our departing LorpD : ‘Into 
‘Thy hands I commend my spirit.’ ‘Therefore the peace of Gop that passeth 
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understanding’ is like an armed soldier keeping the door of our heart, that no 
fear enters. 

“Tt is but a fortnight since the king sent for me at night, to see a princess: 
aged nineteen, who was dying with the kawompuli, or black-plague. She is 
now all right. 

“ The last private interview I had with Mresa he cordially thanked me for 
my kindness to his daughter. ‘I know, Putuiro,’ he said, ‘ that you love me, 
my family, and my people ; and I love you.’ 

“He all along has been my staunch and generous friend. Many times the 
Arabs bribed the chiefs to speak against me, accusing me of many things and 
many evil designs, but they came always off the worst. I remember when 
Namoso_! died, and SEkrsopo—then no friend, now a staunch one—was. 
imprisoned in the stocks, having been accused by a powerful faction for having 
bewitched his royal mother ; and every one of the chiefs had something hard 
to say against him—I remember getting up, and in a long and warm speech 
took the fallen commander-in-chief’s part, and, in indignant tones and 
measured terms, said that those very chiefs who joined in condemning him 
and clamoured for his blood, were those whom I often saw at his generous table, 
flattering him like a king. And I remember Mesa sending for me next day,. 
and saying, as he pointed to the prostrate chief at his feet. ‘ There, PHitiro, 
you, a stranger, pleaded for him nobly ;_ there he is for you;’ and turning to 
the chief, wriggling on the ground for joy, he said: ‘See, 1 have given you 
the chieftainship of Luekula.’ 


MTESA’S CHARACTER. 


“Tt has often been said that MTESa was grasping ; that might be so in a few 
cases, but generosity and hospitality and large-heartedness were the featurcs 
I remarked most deeply characteristic of him. His love, as a father and a 
husband, was delightful to see; and never did he begin to eat himself till he 
saw that all his pages and numerous household were served first. His pages, 
princes, and chiefs, he clothed right royally ; he enriched his country by en- 
couraging trade with Arabs and others ; the stranger he fed, and the foreigner 
he protected ; his chiefs are dressed richly, in gold lace, gold buttons, and the 
finest cloths of scarlet, crimson, green, blue, saffron, and black, and fine white 
linen. In pleasant conversation, lit up with a winning dignity of manner,. 
MTESA was not surpassed in the world ; keen and subtle in argument, quick 
as thought to comprehend, having to a most marvellous degree a command 
of temper and of language, he was ever fond of the sonorous, flowing cadences 
of Arabic poetry, in which taste I also share. 

‘‘T weep for my constant friend and generous protector. Once, and more 

than once, he tried to press upon mea governor-generalship ; more than once 
he sent for me, to chide me that I did not go oftener to see him privately, for 
he gave me a privilege of private entrée that the KATIKIRO and KimsuGwE— 
the favourites—alone possessed. I mourn for my friend and protector. The 
last public interview I had with him was when he sent for me to tell me that 
he floored the great Arab Mwatima (Rabbi) in argument. Thus: ‘Whom 
do the Arabs say that Jesus, the son of Mary,is? They say He is the 
Word and Spirit of Gop—Kelemet Ulla ve Ruhu hu. Well, I told him thus: 
‘¢« Argue no more in my presence with Puitipo. You have no leg to stand 
upon ; for the Word of Gop must come from Gop, and be Gop, as a word has 
intelligence and wisdom in it. It is a Spirit of Gop ; and, secondly, the Spirit 
of Gop must be one with Gop, for is not Gop a Spirit?”’’ And the light 
beamed in his face as he spake. 
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“Oct. 11th and 12th.—Spent two sleepless nights, waiting hourly to be 
attacked, robbed, and burnt. We loaded our guns, and resolved to defend 
our lives against a lawless rabble; but will not fight an organised body bent 
on booty. This would be bad religion and bad policy. 


“Owing to the custom that the twelve great dzka, or families of the state, 
have to furnish a wife to the KaBaka, there is a keen competition among the 
chiefs or heads of those bika as to which prince shall be elected. Every chief 
brings up his own prince. Every prince when born is separated from his 
mother and father and sent to be nourished by the chief of his kika. Con- 
sequently, on the morning of the sovereign's election, each chief brought his 
prince, whose claims to the throne are set forward in fiery and impatient 
oratory. The kika that is fortunate enough to be successful in the ‘ eating of 
the kingdom,’ its men ‘eat’ all the great offices of state. Three chiefs have the 
appointment of Kanak, the KaTixiro, Kasvja, or guardian of the royal family, 
and Mugema. When the prince is chosen, all his brethren are bound and 
put into a prison or fenced-in house, and put into fetters or into the stocks. 
They all came from the stocks, and MwWANGA was appointed. The rest were 
conveyed to the house of their prison and put into fetters. The custom was to 
kill them all but one. Mresa killed all his brothers but one, to prevent rebellion. 


“One good thing has happened ; yea, two goodthings. (1) No prince has 
been yet put to death ; (2) there has been no mutual fighting, no murder, 
rapine, or bloodshed among the bika. Such a thing, I am told, was never 
before known. Each chief knew he had to fall—to follow his king—and 
therefore they made the greatest use they could of their time to enrich their 
friends and followers. Law and order have, for the most part, prevailed. Say 
not, then, that our influence has been in vain. Subjects in connection with this 
late affair frequently occupied the great chiefs’ thoughts when privately con- 
versing with me on such matters, and it is not long since I told you, I think it 
was in my last, how burningly anxious the KaTiKrro and KimBuGwE were to 
make blood-brotherhood with me, and made me promise that, to my full 
ability, I would protect their wives and children. I thought the proposal 
strange then ; I see its wisdom now, for KIMBUGWE is removed, and he is even 
now trembling for his wealth, and the KatTixrro’s fall will follow in a day or 
two, and his riches are sure to be confiscated to the greed of the new kika 
and the new king, for Mwanca has not the generosity of his father. 


“Nov. 5th.—The young king has spared his brothers. Two powerful chiefs, 
Mukwenpa and KimpuGwE, joined many others, and wished to send a brigade 
to rob us. The Kartixtro and our other friends protested, and we have been 
spared through the good hand of our Gop upon us. Our escape has been a 
narrow one. 


“T have had several pleasant interviews with the king. He is favourable to 
us, and I think will do much to favour our blessed religion. He has asked me 
to teach him. He has sent to-day two messengers, both Christians of our 
Mission, to Msalala to welcome three of our brethren there to his capital. 
This is a great step. He wishes Mackay to build him a house and a boat. He 
is building a new capital on the creek, and of course we shall have to go with 
hin. This is the time for an industrial Mission. The Society ought to strain 
every nerve, and that, too, quickly, to strengthen this station. We three 
here should be spared from the secular, so that we might devote all our time 
to the spiritual, and to translations. 


“The Frenchmen will be anxious to come here now. Let our Society 
have a strong Mission here in Bu-Ganda.” 
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Obituary Wotice. 


DEATH OF GENERAL RIGBY. 


WE record with sorrow the death of Major-General CHrIsTtOoPHER PALMER 
Ricpy, late H.M. Consul at Zanzibar, which took place on the 14th instant, 
at his residence, Portland Place, after a few days’ illness, from congestion of 
the lungs. 

At the last Committee Meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society, on the 27th 
March, GENERAL RiGpy occupied the chair, and appeared to be in his usual’ 
robust health. His death will be a loss to the Anti-Slavery Society, the late 
General for some years past having been an active member of the Committee. 

GENERAL RIGBY gave most important evidence before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the East African Slave Trade, in 1871, and also 
before the Royal Commission on Fugitive Slaves, in 1876. The following is a 
statement of his public Services :— 


Entered the Bombay Army in 1836; served at Aden during 1840, 1841, and 1842, and was 
present during the repulse of two attempts by the Arabs to retake it. Was appointed an 
Assistant in the Deccan Revenue Survey and Assessment in 1843; Western Bheele Agent in 
Khandish, and Assistant Magistrate, in 1847 ; President of the Military and Civil Examination 
Committee at the Presidency in 1854; Superintendent of Bazaars and Police, and Cantonment 
Magistrate at Poona, 1856. Served on the Staff during the whole of the Persian Expedition in 
1856 and 1857, and the subsequent occupation of the Island of Karrack. Commanded the 
garrison of Bushire during the expedition to Borazjoon. Was Superintendent of Bazaars with 
the Field Force, Magistrate of Bushire, Staff Officer to the garrison, and Assistant Civil Com- 
missioner of Bushire and Karrack. Received a medal and clasp for Persia. Passed the 
Interpreter'’s examination in the Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Guzeratti, Mahratta, and Canarese 
languages. Was promoted to be Captain in the 16th Bombay Native Infantry, January 28th,. 
1850. Was appointed Agent for the East India Company (with the local rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel) at Zanzibar, March 1oth, 1858, and Her Majesty’s Consul there, December 9th, 1858 ; 
resigned in 1863. Was promoted to the rank of Major on the Bombay Staff Corps, January 
Ist, 1862; Lieut.-Colonel, February 18th, 1863 ; and retired with the rank of Major-General, 
August 2Ist, 1867. 








THE STORY OF THE SIEGE OF KHARTOUM. 
BY AN EGYPTIAN WHO WENT THROUGH IT. 


A LONG and very interesting account of the siege of Khartoum, taken down 
from the lips of one of Hicks Pasna’s soldiers, who is now at Korti, has 
been published by the Dazly Mews. The narrator is described as a man 
with a bronzed, hatchet-shaped visage. He was clothed in Egyptian uniform, 
and his countenance wore a peculiarly weary and careworn expression. 


GORDON’S ARRIVAL. 

“We had a grand illumination the night Gorpon arrived. If all Christians 
were like him all men would become Nazarah; but you do not follow the 
teachings of your own prophet as we Mussulmans do. Gorpon told us he had 
come to save us. The officials and Greeks illuminated their houses, and 
every native Soudanese, however poor, lit his lamp; but soon bad tidings 
came day by day of the approach of the cursed Arabs. Soon we saw them, 
first in small bodies at a distance, and then in large ones. They had been 
hovering around us a long time before the Pasha arrived. Now Gorpon set 
every man to work ; he threw up a long parapet with a deep trench from the 
Bahr-el-Abiad to the Bahr-el-Azrek, and he built round towers on it and 
made one iron gate. He did not turn out Arabs from dwelling in Khartoum ; 
there were none there, though we had many traitors. They were known to 
the Pasha, but he said, ‘Let them alone : at the end they shall be punished.” 
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Among these was the principal baker. GORDON used. to say to all who wanted 
to leave, ‘Stay, my friends ; the English are coming.’ That handsome girl of 
sixteen, the doctor’s daughter, remained ; so did the German tailor, Herr 
KLEn, and his wife and pretty daughter. 


THE TREACHERY OF THE PASHAS. 


‘‘ Soon after Gorpon’s arrival Sheik Wap-aBou-GurGy made three forts 
opposite Khartoum on the Bahr-el-Azrek ; for the time was now at hand 
when we were to be beleaguered. In these he placed three cannon, for his 
designs were evil—he was rebellious. These forts were near the gardens of 
Boussi, and now he piled up outside great pyramids of dhoora, three times 
higher than the forts themselves. When these things were related to 
Gorpon in the early morn (for these piles were made at night) he despatched 
three steamers ; these fired first ball, then shell, to knock down walls, and 
they succeeded. Manomet AI PasHa, commanding ships, ran ashore, and 
landed troops, while shrapnel was covered to command their advance. The 
black soldiers then stormed the fort, while the Bashi-Bazouks took the outer 
circle. Many Arabs were killed, and all the dhoora captured and ammuni- 
tion. After the anniversary of ‘the birth of MAHOMMED, WAD SHEIK EL 
OBEID came opposite Khartoum to the other side of Bahr-el- Azrek, and 
encamped on this isle. GorDON PAsHA sent for the troops under HassEIN 
ABRAHAM and MAHoMET ABru SaIpD, who had been made pashas by GoRDON 
PasHa. Directly we landed we formed a four-deep square. Even so we 
marched boldly from shore. One gun is at an angle of the square. They 
charged us furiously; but, ha! how they scampered. Shattered was that 
great band of rebels. But now what I have to relate fills my heart with 
grief. The traitor ABRAHAM takes off, his tarbash, puts it in his breast, from 
which he takes a dervish’s cap, putting it on his head. Next to this what 
does he do? He gallops up to the bugler, and tells him to sound the 
‘kus-rah’ (‘retreat ’; this in military Turkish signifies defeat). The brave 
boy refused, and said, ‘ Pasha, we are not defeated ; and I will not sound as 
you order.’ Then he cleaves the brave boy’s head with his scimitar, and 
smites others who would not turn. Now, when our enemies see these things 
come to pass they gain heart, return, and attack us again. We become dis- 
organised—why not ? We fly back to the outworks and huts we had left, 
close to the cemetery. But we did not let the traitorous pasha escape. We 
circle round his horse and compel him to retire with us ; much does he 
struggle, beg, and protest; he had endeavoured to escape; but escape for 
him was not. We brought him back, bound hand and foot. * * 


HOW GORDON SPENT HIS DAY. 


“You would like to know the story of our lives from day to day, but every 
day was like yesterday, and yesterday and to-day like to-morrow; therefore 
perhaps I do not tell you correctly in order as things occurred. Who could? 
There were days and nights of watching ; we were like dogs guarding sheep- 
folds from the wolf or hyzna; but we were not downhearted. GorDON kept 
saying to us, ‘Patience, the English are coming—are coming. Gop watches 
over you.’ He was a good man. ‘My faith in Gop never fails,’ he said ; 
‘neither let yours.’ In the morning the band would play to him ‘early as he 
used to sit in the kiosque you will remember across the road at the wall, over 
the Nile. He took his coffee.there ; he then walked up and down on the top 
of his house. After this he commenced the business of the day in the rooms 
of ,the first story of the Palace. Many officials now visited him ; among 
others the big European Doctor, Macotoro Bry, the Austrian and French 
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Consuls, GEoRGIO DEMETRIO (the Doctor), the Mudir of the Mudireah, Aut 
JeLEs, and the Vakeel MAHOMED AxspuLLaH. The former stayed to the last; 
the other was killed with Gorpon. Then came the chief butchers and bakers, 
Often a woman visited him called ZENopa. She was very wealthy ; she used 
to pay into the Mudireah some sixty or seventy thousand dollars at a time ; 
lent to Government on Gorpon’s security or note of hand. She owned many 
shops, mills, and nuggars. She was an Egyptian, wife of Hapy MAHOMET, 
wood-turner. SULEIMAN Esyau, too, a chief merchant in Khartoum, used to 
lend money. He occupied two houses in the upper market. After this, at 
midday, GORDON PasHaA took his lunch. Business was renewed in the 
afternoon. At evening time he would ride along the entrenchments from 
Blue to White Nile. The enemy were always firing in a desultory way. By 
accident people used to be hit day after day. 


KHARTOUM BELEAGUERED. 


‘Soldiers lined the trenches all day and night. There were four guns 
there, two pointing towards Bahr Abead, one facing from the iron gate near 
the cemetery, one facing the village of Burdi. Ofthe crowds of blacks you 
speak of living in the poor quarters of Khartoum, Gorpon made soldiers, 
All men were compelled to carry arms, regular soldiers got rations of dhoora, 
the others got Government biscuit. We were always expecting, from dawn 
to sunset, from sunset to dawn, the arrival of the English. Whenever we 
heard news of them our hearts rejoiced. The Arabs have a fear of the 
English, dating back from the time of AraBi’s defeat. They believe they 
carry with them a piece of wood which they can extend to any height, that up 
this they climb, and spy their enemies at any distance. All were at first loyal 
in Khartoum, except afew of the head men—such as the chief baker and 
butcher, but Gorpon, who well knew these men to be traitors, said, ‘ Suffer 
them to remain on at their work ; we will show them what justice is when 
the English come.’ As time wore on and provisions were become short by 
reason of the strictness of the siege—for the Arabs were closing around— 
GORDON sent away all the old men and women who were unable to work out 
of Khartoum; they were afraid to go at first, but GORDON gave them 
an introduction to MAHOMET ACHMET, writing as follows :—‘ Be kind to 
these, treat them well,I charge you. Behold, I have kept and fed all these 
for four months ; try how you will like doing so for one month.’ MAHOMET 
ACHMET accepted them, and they are with him to this day. 

“As it was at the time of the Tou el Kebeah (great flood); as it will be 
at El Achrah (last day); as it has often been when in cities of the earth 
enemies have been knocking at the gate without, they bought and sold ; they 
married and were given in marriage. The festivities and feastings took place 
nightly. The Soudanese are a light-hearted people even when a cloud hangs 
over them. You would have thought nothing was going amiss. It is true 
they believed the English were coming.” 


THE LETTER FROM THE MAHDI. 


“T cannot say when, for one day was the same as the other, but one day 
GORDON saw coming from afar two foot messengers across the desert from the 
Bahr Abiad from opposite El Kalakli. He ordered the sentinels to let them 
pass in peace. They waved a white flag, and cried, ‘Salamu ah la cum.’ 
They said they were ambassadors from Wap-rL-JumMA, Ameer of MAHOMET 
AcCHMET. We replied in words signifying ‘Peace and mercy of Gop.’ 
Gorpon had them escorted to the Palace, and made them partake of coffee, 
and sit down on a carpet prepared for them, as is the custom. They 
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produced two dervishes’ coats and one cap, a rosary, and sandals. ‘ These,’ 
said they, * are sent by WaApb-EL-Jumma, Ameer of our Lorp the long expected 
one.’ They had a letter beginning ‘Hod dale wah dolan.’ This was the 
sense of it: ‘Take these and Islam, and go home to your country—you and 
the sons of Errect (Egypt), and leave Soudan (Country of the Blacks) to its. 
relations (literal) ; and on you bethe safety of Gop and the PROPHET ; and we 
will lower you (let you down) with safety (z.e., in good faith).’ GorDON took 
these things and gave them a koflan (robe), pair of boots, tarbush (red fez 
with blue tassel), and waist-vest, typical of Egyptian costume, saying, ‘ Give 
these to Wap-EL-JumMaA. Tell him, IsLam enter the Government, as you are 
a coward (literally man frightened).’ He added, ‘ The other man is a clever 
man and brave.’ These men were dressed as dervishes. GORDON gave them 
twenty-five dollars bachseech. As they left they said, ‘ Remember we have 
plenty of soldiers and Arabs.’ 


THE SIEGE AND THE SORTIES. 


“ Apou GERGEE and Web Nerjum (Son of the Stars) encamped on the 
sand south of Khartoum. Three months after GorDON arrived these men sat 
down before the place. Two sorties were made and many of them killed. 
During this time we got forage for our horses from Tuti. Our guns could 
play on the Island. From there, too, melons and cucumbers were brought. 
And now I would tell you about the steamers. One plied between the rocks 
—En Mogrin and Khartoum—with one gun. The Arabs intended putting 
wires across the river at Gebel Ain, but the force of the water broke these. 
GoRDON did not cut them. Behind the trenches were tents, one for twenty- 
four men; one man kept guard at the trench for the twenty-four. Thus we 
lived, eat, drank, slept, prayed, day and night. 

“But I must reserve for another letter the sequel of my Mussulman 
friend’s narrative.” 


ee -—— 


DEATH OF MRS. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF. 


WE deeply lament having to announce the death, at Cairo, of the wife of 
Colonel Cotry Scott-Moncrierr, daughter of Mr. Epmunp SturGe, the 
valued Chairman of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


TO THE 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 





“T give to the Treasurer of the Anti-Slavery Society, or to the 
person for the time being acting as such, whose receipt I direct shall 
be a full discharge for the same, the sum of £ 
sterling (free of Legacy Duty) to be applied for the general purposes 
of the said Society, to be fully paid out of such part of my personal 
estate, as is legally applicable to such purpose.” 














THE BEST THMPERANCE BEVERAGE. 
“NITION TSE RRAT” 


Either alone, or with the addition of Sugar, or Simple Syrup, which can be 
obtained from any chemist, and mixed with Water or Soda Water and a little 
Ice, if obtainable, one of the most delicious drinks can be made, but care 
should be taken that “MONTSERRAT” LIME-FRUIT JUICE only is 
used, as it has the delicate aroma and flavour peculiar to the Lime Fruit, and 
found in no other Lime Juice. 


The Lancet says :—‘*We counsel the public to drink their Lime Juice whenever and 
wherever they list. As a rule Lime Juice is, particularly during the summer, a far more 
wholesome drink than any form of alcohol. We have susjected the samples of the ‘ Lime-Fruit 
Juice’ of the Montserrat Company to full analysis, with a view to test its quality and purity. 
We have found it to be in sound condition, and Entirely Free from 
Adulteration.”’ 


Many other refreshing drinks can be produced with the “ MONTSERRAT ” 
LIME-FRUIT CORDIALS, a list of which follows :— 


LIMETTA, OR PURE LIME JUICE CORDIAL, 


AROMATIC, CLOVE, STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, SARSAPARILLA, PINEAPPLE, 
JARGONELLE, PEPPERMINT, QUININE. 


Can be obtained from any Druggist or Grocer throughout the world. 








CAUTION! THE GREATEST CARE should be observed that “ MONTSERRAT” 
LIME-FRUIT JUICE and CORDIALS only are supplied, as there are numerous concoctions sold 
under the name of Lime-Juice Cordial that are entirely artificial, or so charged with deleterious 
acid as to be injurious to health. 


“PANNUS CORIUM” 
The Hasiest Boots in the World. 


EALIL & SONS, 
Patentees, 
57, Bishopsgate Within, E.C., 
6, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


5, Stoke Newington Road, N. 


AARAASAAM LLL LOL 


SUITED FOR SUMMER AND WINTER WEAR. 
| 5 For Breakfasts, Luncheons, 
Me Picnics, &c. 
In Tins, 1} to 3 Ibs., N 
Ready for Use. - 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN 
WAREHHOUSHES. 
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SILVER MEDAL, MEALTH EXMIBITION, 1884. 


Frys Cocoa 
a |O|UCU tract 


“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.”—w. W. Sroppanz, F.I.C., F.C.S., City and 
County Analyst, Bristol. 


“Pure Cocoa, a portion of oil extracted.”—Cuantxzs A. Cameron, MD., 
F.R.C.S.1., Analyst for Dublin. 


FRY'S CARACAS COCOA 


z % Prepared with the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas 
‘% combined with other choice descriptions. 


4 y **A most delicious and valuable article.’’— 
| (00) a «= Standard. 








Wes ms Irs ~ TWENTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS 
Awarded to the Firm. 





VIEW OF MANUFACTORY. BRISTOL. 





SAMUEL HARRIS & Co., 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND BOOKBINDERS, 


Juvenile Books in Great Variety. 
STANDARD WORKS IN ELEGANT BINDINGS. 


BOOKS NOTIN STOCK PROCURED AT THE 
SHORTEST NOTICH. 


BOOKS IN PRINT SENT BY RETURN POST. 


Residents in the Country desiring to avail themselves of the advantages 
offered by the Parcels Post are invited to apply to S.H. & Co. The full 
discount is allowed for cash. 


BOOK BINDING 
MW EVERY STYLE, BY THE BEST EST WORKMEN, ‘ON MODERATE TERMS. 


9, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, EC. 


Printed by ABRAHAM K1NGDON & Co., 52, MoorGelds, Moorgate, E.C. 
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